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MARCHIONESS CORNWALLIS. 


’ es Lady is the fourth daughter of Alexander, Duke of 

Gordon, and was united to the most noble Charles, 
Marquis Cornwallis, April 17,1797. Their issue are, Jane, 
Lorn October 5, 1798; Louisa, named after the Marchion- 
ness, born February 24, 1801; Jemima, born April 29, 
1803; Mary, born November 17, 1804; and another 
daughter, born January 16, 1807. 

lier ladyship is equally celebrated for her beauty, ta- 
lents, angiffability, as for her high birth and exalted con- 
nections# She is sister to three Duchesses, viz. Rich- 
mond, Manchester, and Bedford. The Gordon family is of 
ancient descent, and trace their lineage as far back as the 
reign of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, 1449. They took 
their name from the barony of Gordon, in Berwickshire : 
and a branch of it is in great distinction in Russia, 

\leir presumptive,—Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, uncle to the marquis, who can succeed to the earldom 
only. 
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COUNTESS EUSTON ( deceased ). 
SEE THE PORTRAIT IN OUR LAST, 


LADY Charlotte Maria, daughter of Earl Waldegrave, 
by the present Duchess of Gloucester, was born October 
11, 1761, and married to Henry, Earl of Euston, son and 
heir to the Duke of Grafton, November 16, 1784; died 
January 2, 1808, leaving issue six sons and four daughters, 
viz. Henry, born February 10, 1790, and died March 8, 
1804; Charles, born February 28, 1791; William, born 
January 20, 1794; Hugh George, born May 29, 1795, died 
April 26, 1797; Richard James, born May 19, 1798, died 
the 21st of the same month; Richard William, born May 
J, 1800, died September 29, 1801; Maria Anne, born No- 
vember 3, 1785; Georgiana Laura, born January 15, 1787; 
Elizabeth Anne, born January 29, 1788; and Isabella 
Fraucis, born May 6, 1792. 
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THE BUSY BODY. 


NO. XIX. 





“ The knowledge of the predominant foibles of other people is of no ad- 
vantage to us, unless it teaches us to correct whatever may be amiss of the 
same nature in ourselves, The best of us have our absurdities, for which 
reason when we laugh at the peculiaritees of our neighbours and acquaint- 
ance, we should by no means neglect the investigation of our own.” 

Babler. 





TUIS observation was made by a sensible relation of 
mine, who once entertained the public with his Jucubra- 
tions, and would, if kept in mind by certain young people, 
serve as a powerful check to the ridicule which they so un- 
sparingly bestow upon the litle weaknesses of their friends 
and associates, I have often remarked, that those who 
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are most addicted to this malicious sort of pleasantry, are 
themselves guilty of glaring absurdities, as an instance of 
which I shall produce two young ladies with whom I 
chanced to be lately in company. The eldest of these, a 
tall and awkwardly-made girl, is continually attempting to 
divert her company with the several peculiarities of her 
absent acquaintances, 

In herestimation the ultimatum of perfection is to be ele- 
gant; and this word she drags in upon every occasion : but 
with the most unfortunate effect, as it most fercibly reminds 
her auditors of her deficiency in that particular. Affecting 
a refinement of phraseology perfectly ridiculous, she relates 
the most simple occurrence in the most affected terms. 

If the weather is gloomy, she protests, that “ the den- 
sity of the atmosphere occasions such a depression of her 
spirits, a8 to give a check to all the animal functions.” 

In desctibing the death of a favourite Canary bird, she 
very gravely, I may say pathetically, assured us, “ that 
the beautiful little biped suffered such excruciating agony 
from his disorder (the pip), that they were under the pain- 
ful necessity of putting a period to his existence.” In ad- 
dition tu this, the sisters invariably entertain their friends 
wherever they visit with anexaggerated account of the sump- 
tuous manner in which they were entertained at the house 
of Mrs. A—-—— or Mrs, B———; the elegance of Mrs. 
C———’s wardrobe, or the magnificence of Mrs, D——’s 
furniture. They describe minutely every article of dress 
worn by the last person who visited them; and endeavour 
to impress their auditors with a notion, that all their ac- 
guaintance are people of the first gentility. To these pre- 
tensions [ generally listen in silent contempt; for behind it 
lurk pride, ignorance, and meanness: nor should I have 
deemed the subject worthy of animadversion, were it confined 
to these young ladies only; but I am sorry to say, that there 
are nany others guilty of the same ridiculous affectation, 
aid whose very eager desire of giving themselves conse- 
quence in the estimation of others, is defeated by the 
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pains they take to establish their own importance.— But | 
am called from this subject by the importunities of a new 
vorrespondent, whose letter I shall subjoin :-— 


TO THE BUSY BODY. 
DFAR C02, 


I am particularly happy in the opportunity of claiming 
relationship with you, as Iam one of those social beings 
who delight in extending their influence and connections 
to the utmost; and I trust you will excuse the familiarity of 
my address and self-introduction, when I[ add, that I am in- 
fluenced by the most disinterested motives, and an anxious 
desire to assist you in the progress of your lucubrations. In 
the first place I must hint to you, that 1 do not think you 
suifliciently severe in your strictures, or pointed in your re- 
marks: you seem to aim more at general admonition than 
personal invective; a measure that cannot be expected to 
prove beneficial in this hardened age. Now you must know, 
sweet Coz, that I am one of that numerous tribe commonly 
called Meddlers, and am so active in supporting the credit 
of my family name, that I trust I shall be enabled to hand 
it down to posterity, uncorrupted and undegenerated. 
Through the imprudent conduct of my parents I was 
ushered into the world with a very slender provision ; for, 
as my father had, like a true Meddler, paid more attention 
to other people’s affairs than his own, it may be supposed 
there was little enough for his family. Being considered 
a sharp Jad, and one who was likely to make his way 
through the world by my own address and ingenuity, my 
parents tied up my scanty stock of clothes in a pocket 
handkerchief, and with a thousand blessings, desired me 
to make the best of my way to London, where resided @ 
relation who had long promised to do something for me 
when I was old enough. My legs were streng, my spirits 
light, and my wit sharp enough for the undertaking; s° 
away I trudged, and reached town the evening of the same 
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had no present means of gratifying it until I reached the 
house of my relation, who was an attorney. He received 
me kindly enough, aud sent me into the kitchen to refresh 






myself. 

The next day I was cailed into the office, and, as I wrote 
a fair hand, was employed in copying the letters of my 
patron’s clients; an occupation which delighted me much, 
as it gratified my natural curiosity, by giving me an in- 
sight into other peeple’s concerns. 

“Oh, ho!” thought I, “ why was not my father a law- 
yer? Gentlemen of this profession are paid for meddling, 
while he, poor man, lost his all by it.” So I scribbled 
away, and gave great satisfaction to my employer. It 
happened, however, unluckily, that my clever relation 
was struck off the Rolls for meddling in the forgery of a 
will; and as I feared the same accident might some day 
happen to me in the course of practice, I determined to 
give up the law, and engage myself as secretary to some 
nobleman who had a place at court. I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a situation to my mind, and found my 
employment pleasant enowgh; for 1 was admitted to the 
confidence of my lord; and as he was no great scholar, 
my time was usually occupied in transcribing elegant pas- 
sages from modern sentimental authors, which, with a 
little addition and alteration, made exquisite love letters, 
for the earl’s fair mistresses. 

It happened, however, one day, that my lord detected 
me saluting one of his favourites; for which meddling 
trick he deliberately kicked me down stairs. Enraged at 
this insult, I resolved to be no longer a dependant, but to 
get my living by my own talents, of which I had no mean 
opinion, I accordingly sat myself down an author, and 
wrote a satirical work, in which I unsparingly lampooned: 
my late master, and several noble characters high in office. 
Here again my evil genius played mean ugly trick, The pub- 
lisher and I were both tried for a libel, and I was sentenced 
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to twelve months imprisonment. Left thus to my own 
meditations, I prudently determined to take a new course 
upon my enlargement, and instead of meddling with 
mens’ characters, to confine myself to their works. Fired 
with this idea, I offered my services to the Reviewers, and 
rendered myself acceptable to them by an ingenious satire 
on a popular publication. Thus established, I dipped my 
pen in gall, and cut up every thing that came in my way, 
But it is not merely to this line of writing that I confine 
my abilities. A true meddler requires a more extensive 
sphere of action; I write anonymous letters to set pri- 
vate families by the ears, and tit-bits of scandal for the 
daily papers; I inspect all periodical publications, and 
send abusive letters to the editors, if I discover the smallest 
inaccuracy or plagiarism. You may perhaps ask, what 
good this can do? I can only say, that I consider it policy 
to have more irons in the fire than one; and that it gives 
me an opportunity of displaying my great judgment, and 
Loasting among my acquaintance how I pointed out such 
and such errors, to the great advancement of my own re- 
putation for literary abilities, if not for good nature. 
Now, the purpose for which I have taken it into my head 
is briefly this: I wish to engage you in my interest; and 
as you have perhaps the means of acquiring more perfect 
knowledge of the secret affairs of private families, yet 
have not the spirit to make a right use of that knowledge, 
we might play our cards into each other’s hands to our 
mutual advantage; I therefore beg you to consider the 
matter, and let me know whether the proposal is agreeable 
to you. In the interim I remain, with respect and esteem, 


Yours, faithfully, 
A MEDDLER. 
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FITZSMAURICE: 


AN HIBERNIAN TALE, 
(Continued from page 131.) 


SCARCELY had the amiable Maria C—— time to finish 
the business of the toilet when a loud rap at the door an- 
nounced the arrival of her mother’s expected guest, and, in 
afew moments afterwards, she was summoned by the sound 
of the dinner bell, 

Doctor L—— was not only the physician to, but the 
friend of, the family ; and, being endowed with a superiority 
of mind, was a kind of privileged being; in fact, though a 
most estimable, he was a singular character, and prided 
himself upon always speaking his real sentiments. This 
bluntness of manner in a man less independent in his circum- 
stances, would have been very detrimental to his profession, 
hut as he practiced more from a partiality to physic, and a 
desire of rendering his extensive knowledge beneficial to his 
fellow-creatures, than from any pecuniary motive; his 
knowledge was not only held in the highest estimation, 
but his society actually courted, 

When Maria entered the drawing-room, Lady C—— was 
apologizing for her husband’s absence. “ Hold! hold! my 
dear woman,” said the doctor; “ why I thought you con- 
sidered me as an old and sincere friend, and as to all this 
flummery of compliment, this unmeaning jargon of sound 
withont sense, let us leave it to the * castle sycophants, for 
it is as necessary to them as their daily sustenance.” 

The butler announcing dinner, prevented her ladyship 
from replying, when the doctor, approaching to take her 








* Dublin Castle, or the palace of the Vice-Roy. 
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hand, stopped short, and turning towards Maria, began 
singing — 
““ How happy could I be with either, 
Was t’ other dear charmer away ; 
But, while you thus teaze me together, 
To neither one word will I say !” 


And, upon concluding the stanza, he placed his finger be- 
fure his lips, and nodding to Maria, conducted Lady C—— 
into the dining parlour. 

Conversation seldom drooped in the presence of the 
sometimes tacetious, but at others the severe, Doctor 
L——, and the hour of dinner passed in receiving and 
passing a variety of well-timed and appropriate jests. 
The servants having quitted the room, a pause for a few 
moments succeeded, when the doctor, directing his eyes 
towards his intended, (as he always termed Maria) observed 
her’s fixed upon the table on which her elbow rested. 
“ Why so sad, my fair enslaver?” said the doctor, tapping 
her upon the arm as he made the enquiry. “ Heaven and 
earth!” he exclaimed, upon her starting as he made the 
appeal to her, “ surely you were not thinking of some more 
favoured swain?” Neither Lady C—— or her daughter 
could avoid smiling at the theatrical attitude which accom- 
panied this pretended apprehension. “ Nay, do not attempt 
to trifle with my feelings,” continued the doctor, “ for, by 
all that’s good, I will know the cause of these dejected 
looks,” 

Lady C-—— desired him to make his mind perfectly easy, 
assuring him he had no rival to apprehend; “ but,” con- 
tinued her ladyship, “[ believe Maria was thinking of 
an unhappy stranger who arrived this morning in the 
packet, and whom I conjecture to be the noble-minded 
Fitzmaurice ;” she then related her reasons for forming that 
conjecture, in which the sagacious son of Galen perfectly 
coincided. 
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“1 did not think the fellow had been such a booby,” said 
the doctor; “ why, madam, he ought tu bless his stars for the 
fortunate escape. I do not speak at random, or from mere 
report, but I can tell you that Miss S—— had sullied the 
purity of her fame betore she became Mrs, Devildum, or 
whatever the nabob’s name is, 

“Oh doctor! doctor!” exclaimed Lady C——, “T always 
knew you could be severe, but I never thought you could 
be censorious.”—* Censorious !” he repeated, with empha- 
sis; “neither am I, nor is the truth to be spoken at all 
times; but I consider myself in the presence of * Lacede- 
monian women, though I can prove what I assert.” 

Though Lady C perfectly comprehended the doctor’s 
meaning, yet the pure and spotless mind of Emma made 
herata total loss, though she understood enough to know that 
Miss S—— had been guilty of some impropriety of conduct. 
The entrance of a servant announcing Captain Lindsey, 
however, prevented either mother or daughter from making 
any reply, and as the doctor was not remarkable for the 
flelicacy of his mode of expression, the former considered 
it as rather a fortunate interruption to a conversation which 
might have been extended to a length beyond that which 
she wished her daughter to hear. 

The usual salutation being over, Captain Lindsey, turning 
to Doctor L——, said, “ Who do you think arrived in the 
packet this morning ?”—“ Fitzmaurice,” replied the doctor, 
“The very same,” rejoined the captain; “ poor fellow, I 
met him just as he was entering the hotel, and though I 
perceived he wished to avoid sceing me, I seized him by 
the arm, and condoled with him upon his unexpected mis- 
fortune.” 

The doctor groaned outa long “ humph,” and after fixing 
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* The Lacedemonians were famed for a high sense of honour, 
in many instances, but particularly in never repeating what they 
beard, 
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his dark eyes, for some moments, upon Lindsey, said, “And 
pray, Sir, did you mean that seizure of the arm to evince 
your friendship or your politeness? D me, if any man 
had served me so, when he knew I wished to avoid his 
company, if I would not have knocked him down; but I 
beg your pardon, ladies, for swearing in yours. 

Though the captain appeared evidently disconcerted by 
the roughness of the preceding observation, he endeavoured 
to conceal it by a laugh, which so completely provoked the 
censor, that he exclaimed, “ I would, upon my soul; and 
in spite of your he—he—he’s I should have knocked a few 
of those beautiful pieces of enamel, which you seem so 
fond of displaying, out of their sockets.” 

The terrified Maria actually trembled with apprehension, 
lest the severity of the doctor's remarks should produce some 
unpleasant consequences, particularly as she had frequently 
heard Captain Lindsey represented as a very choleric young 
man; but his choler was always under the quiet direction 
of his judgment, and though to his inferiors he was violent 
and overbearing, yet to his equals he was complaisant, 
and servile to his superiors; in short, though he pros 
fessed great bravery, he was an arrant coward; and as 
Doctor L—— had twice in his life given indubitable proof 
of possessing what is falsly denominated courage, he was 
the Jast man in the world with whom he would have sought 
@ quarrel. 

By the term of falsely denominated, I da not wish to infer 
that Doctor L—— was deficient in real bravery; but as 
mauy young men seem to imagine that courage is only to 
be found at the point of a deadly-weapon, 1 mean to say, 
that the doctor had fought, and proved victorious, in two 

(on his part) unprovoked duels. Maria, as 1 observed, 
began to fear that a third might occur, from bis satirical 
observations, and intreated Captain Lindsey to give her his 
opinion of a landscape she had just finished, and calling 
him to the other end of the room, where the drawing wae 
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lying on the table, she judiciously gave a new turn to the 
conversation; but in less than five minutes a servant in- 
formed the captain his presence was necessary at the guard- 
room. This summons was a great relief to Maria, who 
knew little of Captain L——’s real disposition ; and as the 
doctor did not seem likely to prove a very pleasant compa- 
nion, he made his bow without feeling, though he expresssd 
great concern. 

“ A complete Bobadil!” exclaimed the doctor, before 
the door was completely closed. “ Hush, for heaven’s sake!” 
exclaimed Maria. “ Yes, hush-a-by-baby,” said the doctor, 
laughing; “ an excellent idea for the child ; we'll jingle his 
sword against the bottom of the scabbard, to imitate the 
suund of a coral, fix his epaulet upon a pretty stick, tie 
his gorget to the feather upon his helmet, and then little 
master will have a cap and bells.” 

“Upon my honour, doctor, this is, to make use of the 
words of the immortal Young,” said her ladyship, “ se- 
verer, for severe!” “ Your ladyship is fond of adjectives ; 
I of expletives,” rejoined the doctor; “ but that Lindsey 
really is a superlative fool.” 

At that instant the door opened, and Sir Lambart en- 
tered with an accustomed smile of cheerfulness upon his 
countenance; when, after shaking the doctor cordially by 
the hand, he turned to his daughter, saying, “ Well, 
Maria, how have you supported this dreadful state of sus- 
pense?” 

“ Suspense! My dear sir,” said the blushing Maria, “ to 
what dreadful state of suspense can you allude?” “ Why, 
‘what can be more dreadful to females, than to be compelled 
to feed upon conjecture three or four hours, particularly 
when a handsome young fellow is the inspirer of curios 
sity?” 

“TI am sure, sir, I did not express any curiosity,” re- 
juined Maria. “ Then your countenance proved a faithless 
index to the sensations of your heart; but the anxious 
eyes of a father, my dear girl, are not easily blinded, and 
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I seldom require the aid of words. However, I will can- 
didly confess, I was disgusted with the frivolous curiosity 
of Lady Castlebright and Miss Mahon, and ill-naturedly 
resolved not to satisfy it; and fancying you participated 
rather too much in their sensations, I also determined to 
punish you for it. But now, as I do not perceive you 
raised to the very tip-toe of expectation, I will gratify 
your wishes.” 

Maria remained silent. “ What, not a word?” said the 
baronet, tenderly kissing her blushing check. “ I can 
only say, that I always feel the liveliest sorrow when any 
part of my conduct displeases the best of fathers,” replied 
the amiable Maria, whilst the tremulous tone of her voice 
proved the sincerity of her words. “I am not displeased, 
my beloved girl; yet, I confess, it is my wish to behold 
you fise superior to the little weaknesses of your sex, and, 
in fact, to be as perfect as human nature will allow.” 


“ Perfection in that form must surely dwell, 
Which nature moulded in her magic spell!” 


exclaimed the doctor, rising from his seat, and bending his 
knee as he approached Maria; “ but come, baronet, do tell 
us, was the stranger who excited so much female curiosity, 
(I intended to have said such humane solicitude), in the 
breast of Lady Castlebright, Fitzmaurice, or not?” 

“It really was the identical man,” replied Sir Lambart, 
* and, poor fellow, the surprise, or rather shock, his feelings 
met with, from the unexpected account of his faithless 
mistrese’s conduct, so far conquered his prudence, that 
totally unconscious of having either hearers or spectators, 
he burst forth into that exclamation which excited such a 
mixture of curiosity and surprise.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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FAMILY ANECDOTES. 


(Continued from page 141.) 


AS I had desired all my letters to be left at aneighbouring 
post town, it was absolutely necessary to direct my course 
there; for, as my visit to George Mortimer was so much 
shorter than I had intended, I was forced to give the post- 
master a fresh address. The post-boy rode into the yard 
whilst I was in the act of giving these orders, and, though 
I had no idea any letter would reach me within that short 
space of time, I resolved to wait until the letters were ex- 
amined, and during that process desired the waiter to bring 
me some slices of a cold round of beef, which I had seen in 
the larder, by way of a lunch; for as I generally eat a very 
hearty breakfast, my appetite had by no means been satis- 
fied with Iady Hester’s delicate repast, which had consisted of 
bread and butter, cut thinner than any shavings, and rolled 
up in a similar form; and dry toast, so thin and crisp, that 
no butter could be spread upon it, without the hazard of 
greasing the fingers. 

Whilst enjoying my cold beef, the waiter brought me 
in a letter, the superscription of which was perfectly 
strange to me; but, upon opening it, I found it came from 
an old gentleman, a particular friend of my deceased. fa- 
ther’s. The purport of this epistle was to inform me, he 
had accidentally heard of my being in his county; which 
he intreated me not to quit without visiting Brushwood ; 
and that if I was a sportsman, I should not repent comply- 
ing with the wishes of an old man.—* An old fool, perhaps 
you will call me,” added the writer, “ when I'tell vou that, 
after having lived sixty-five years a bachelor, I this day 
twelvemonth married a girl of nineteen.” 

Well, thought I, here will at least be food for animad- 
version, and novelty of scene. I immediately rang the 
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bell, and enquired the distance to my father's friend's 
house. 

“ Only nine miles and a half, sir, to "Squire Cranley’s, 
yet his house is just at the entrance of the wood ; but if 
you be going on a sporting expedition, there is one of the 
first inns in the whole world at the farther end of Brush. 
wood; and the first noblemen in England stay there fora 
matter of a month at time. My brother-in-law, your ho- 
nour, keeps it; and though I say it, that should not say 
it, ’tis more like a nobleman’s seat than an inn.” 

Having informed my communicative companion, that 
though I was fond of sporting amusements, yet the magnet 
which would attract me to Brushwood, would be to see an 
old friend, he replied: “ Why, sir, if you han’t seen the 
old gentleman lately, you'll see a new friend likewise. 
Mayhap you recollect Sally Gubbins, the ’Squire’s house- 
keeper’s niece, whum he married, if I recollect ght, about 
a year ago.” 

“ TI have only a remote recollection of Mr. Cranley’s per- 
son,” I added, “ having never seen him since I was a mere 
boy; but how, my honest fellow, came this ill-propor- 
tioned marriage to take place between the master of Brush- 
wood Lodge and his domestic ?” . 

“Why, your honour,” rejoined the waiter, “ it was all 
a plan of the housekeeper's: she had for years tried, as all 
the servants told me, to become mistress of the lodge her- 
self; but finding the Squire too cunning to be caught in 
an old trap, she resolved to try if he could be kuabbed 
in a young one. So what does she do, but pretends to fall 
sick, and sends for Sally Gubbins to look arter the sar- 
vants: but, Lord bless your soul, sir, twas the master she 
had an eye upon; and, sure enough, Sally was a very like 
some girl.—Well, soon arter she came to Brushwood, the 
Squire himself was seized with the gout, and no one 
could do nothing at all to please him but Sally Gubbins. 
Night nor day she never left him; and at last her old 
aunt pretended as how folks began to talk; and said 
as how her niece had lost her character by tending 
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upon a sick old man; and that Lady Rowley, who had 
promised always to be a friend to the girl, had wrote, and 
desired her niver to set foot over her thresh-hold. So the 
long and the short is, your honour, that the niece and the 
aunt both cried to the poor old ’Squire ready to break their 
arts. But, lack-a-daisy, they were only such tears as they 
say the crockadillas has at their eyes’ ends. Nevertheless, 
they touched the poor old gentleman; and he made no 
ado, but axed Sally if she’d marry him. The artful jade 
was ready enough, as you may imagine; and lawyers 
was sent for, and a mort of the money given to the girl: 
and so, then the Syuire sent to Lunnoun for a specious 
licence, and they were married in the great hall. Though, 
tor my part, if I was the heir at law, I’d have a tussel with 
Sally arter the ’Squire’s death; and many people say, she’s 
no better than a kept mistress, because she was not mar- 
ried in the house of God,” 

1 could scarcely command my features during this recital, 
which cost me half-a-crown; and ordering my horses to be 
put to, I desired the loquacious waiter to direct the drivers 
the nearest way to Brushwuod; and during my ride amused 
myself with reflecting upon the singular anecdote I had 
just heard. 

Justly was Mr. Cranley's enveloped mansion styled Brush- 
wood; for within two miles distance the road was actually 
surrounded with low bushes, which prevented the cayriage 
from proceeding, except at a pace which would have made 
me completely melancholy, as I should have connected 
the idea of a funeral with it. The badness of the road, 
however, I afterwards discovered proceeded from the stupi- 
dity of the drivers; for instead of attending to a directing- 
post, which the loquacious waiter had pointed out to them, 
they followed a common cart-track, when, by attending to 
the direction given them, they would have found a newly- 
gravelled road, which led up to the mansion. 

My patience, however, being completely exhausted by 
the eternal jolts, which shook me frem my seat, I de 
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scended from my vehicle, ordering the fellows to follow 
ime at a still slower pace; for I feared the wheels or the 
axle-tree would fall victims to the rutsor brambles. I was 
so happy to escape from my uncomfortable confinement, 
that I actually felt like a bird just out of its cage; and asI 
could perceive the house in perspective, I directed my steps 
towards it over hedges and gates. As I drew nearer my 
friend's abode, the road became less impervious ; and I per- 
ceived that vistas had been cut in several places, for the 
purpose of obtaining a prospect; yet I soon found myself 
inclosed between two quichset hedges, which were permit- 
ted to grow in wild luxuriance. 

Whilst observing their beauty, my attention was at- 
tracted by two voices on the other side; and I distinetly 
heard a temale exclaim, “ Have I not given you the strong- 
est proof of my regard? but I dare not, indeed, I dare not, 
incet you in the summer-house any more; for that wretch, 
Lrownrigg, 1 know suspects our attachment; and he was 
closetted with Mr. Cranley near an hour this morning.” 

“Ungrateful Sarah! Is it thus you reward a passion, 
purer and more fervent than ever warmed a human 
breast?” rejoined this frail fair one’s companion. “ Your 
fears of Brownrigg are only.a pretence for refusing to gra- 
tity my wishes; and I firmly believe you have bestowed 
your affection upon some more fortunate man.” 

“ My dear, dear love, [must now eall you ungrateful,” said 
the still concealed female. “ Did I not refuse to marry the 
old miser, unless you readily gave consent, even ut the 
hazard of losing my aunt’s favour? And do we not all 
daily hope for, and expect his death; and if I can but per- 
suade him to send for the docter you mentioned, I do not 
doubt but we shall be able to drive the gout either into his 
stomach or head; and then, my dear Charles, you will be 
master of Brushwood, and we will again be married in the 
eyes of man as well as God.” 

My blood actually turned cold, whilst attentively listen- 
ing to a conversation of so much importance to poor Cran- 
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ley’s actual existence; and I crept softly along the hedge 
until I came to a small aperture, where I had a distinct 
view of the persons who had been conversing. The man 
was dressed in the uniform of a sergeant, and appeared 
eight-and twenty; but the young woman was materially 
younger. As they walked slowly along, she reclined her 
head upon his shoulder, and I saw him repeatedly embsace 
her. As they turned into an opposite direction, and spoke 
rather low, I could not distinguish what farther passed ; 
but I felt confirmed in the opinion it was Mrs, Cranley I 
had seen, and her lawful husband; as, from what I had 
heard, [ was persuaded she was married to him, and that 
my father’s old friend had been completely duped. Full of 
this idea I reached Brushwood, and, from mere curiosity, 
enquired fur Mrs, Cranley. “ My mistress, sir,” said the 
servant, “is gone to visit a sick neighbour, and I do not 
expect her home until dinner-time.” 

The idea of having asked for a person I had never seen, 
struck me as the height of folly; and, with a degree of 
artifice somewhat similar to what the lady herself had prac- 
tised, I said, “ it is Mr. and not Mrs. Cranley, whom I 
want. Is your master to be spoken with ?” 

“T beg pardon, sir; but I really thought you enquired 
for my mistress,” rejoined the man, bowing, and conduct- 
ing me to an elegant library, though furnished in the an- 
tique style. Having given the man my card, he returned 
in a few moments, informing me his master intreated I 
would do him the favour of walking into his dressing- 
room; where I found the friend of my childhood, with his 
gouty leg stretched out upon a stool. 

“This is kind; this is truly friendly,” said the old gen- 
tleman, extending the hand of welcome as he spoke. I 
made some suitable reply to the civil reception. “ Aye, 
just so, just so; your poor father would have said. But I 
tell you what, young gentleman, you are come to see me at 
an unlucky moment; for, to tell you the truth, I am a 
little nettled: and if things do not go on so pleasant, do 
$s 2 
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not attribute it to a wrong cause. My heart is full, and I 
must unburthen it: and so, strangers as we are to each 
other, you shall hear it all: besides, many an old head has 
been placed upon young shoulders; and as I hear you have 
studied the law, mayhap you may be able to give nre a bit 
of advice.” 

I informed the old gentleman I was flattered by the 
compliments he paid my judgment; and intreated him to 
consider me as the representative of my deceased parent; 
assuring him, I sincerely lamented he had any occasion to 
consult a lawyer. 

“ No palaver, there’s a good fellow,” said Mr. Cranley; 
“ for I have had so much of it lately, it has almost turned 
my poor old head.” He then informed me, that his man, 
Brownrigg, had just imparted his suspicions, that his mis- 
tress had an intrigue with a sergeant in the 
militia, which was quartered in the neighbourhood. 

Having listened to a recital, which I was already pre- 
pared for; when the old gentleman came to the close of 
his narration, I said, “ To tell you the truth, Mr. Cranley, 
instead of the sergeant having been intriguing, I can prove 
you have.” 

“T have!” he exclaimed, starting from his arm-chair, 
and totally forgetting his lame leg; “ Why, what the devil 
do you mean? Did I not write you word I had married 
the girl? And did not I give fifty guineas for an especial 
licence ?” 

“ But suppose, my dear sir, the girl had previously mar- 
ried the sergeant?” said I, smiling.—“ Come, come, young 
man, none of your suppositions with me.”—“ Well then, 
sir, should you object to proofs, if I can bring them?” I 
enquired, with a greater degree of gravity than [ had made 
my supposition.—* By heaven, if you can prove that, I 
will give you half my estate; for I was devilishly taken in, 
and have sincerely repented when, I feared, it was too 
late.” 

I then circumstantially related the conversation which I 
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had accidentally overheard, during which time the old 
gentleman alternately rubbed his hands, and struck his 
stick upon the ground; but when I came to the close of it 
he started up, and caught me in his arms, declaring [ had 
preserved his existence, and vowed I should have half his 
estate. 

“Odds bobs!” continued he, no longer benedict, “ but 
we must tell all this to Brownrigg, he will be so happy, and 
mayhap may give us a hint or two how to act, for he isa 
d——d clever fellow, I assure you, and has more sound 
sense in his little finger than half the lawyers in the world.” 

Mr. Brownrigg was accordingly summoned, and let into 
our important secret; yet as I did not altogether approve 
the plan he suggested, I requested permission to conduct 
the business myself. Having demanded pen, ink, and paper, 
I wrote an anonymous letter to myself; addressing it as to 
one of his majesty’s solicitors, and giving an account of 
Sally’s prior marriage with the serjeant, concluding it by 
observing, that as my father and Mr. Cranley had been 
upon terms of the greatest intimacy, the writer did not 
doubt but I would investigate the affair; and that if I did 
so, and would address a letter to O. T. at the Seven Dials, 
the writer would bring positive proof of what had been 
asserted. 

Scarcely had I concluded this master-piece of invention, 
when the being, whose ruin it premeditated, entered the 
room; and, in a well-feigned tone of affection, said, “ Well, 
my dear, how do you find yourself now ?” 

“ Bad enough, Sally, bad enough,” replied the old gentle- 
man. “Do, my love, let me send for a physician from 
London?” rejoined the artful hypocrite, throwing her arms 
round the old man’s neck. In so doing she turned her to- 
wards the place where I was sitting, for upon her entering 
the apartment my person had been shaded by a screen : 
she started, exclaiming, “ Who is that gentleman?”—* A 
physician,” replied Cranley, “ whom some unknown friend 
has sent tome. Perhaps my would-be-wife would like to 
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read your prescription, doctor?” continued he, in an ironi- 
cal accent. 

“ The lady is perfectly at liberty to read it, sir,” said I; 
“ but I cannot allow a paper of so much consequence te go 
out of my hands,” approaching Mrs. Cranley, with the let- 
ter addressed to Counsellor ——— Lincoln’s Inn. “ What 
does all this mean? has my aunt seen this gentleman?” 
demanded the sergeant’s wife, in an authoritative tone, yet 
mixed with a degree of trepidation, which proved she felt 
completely alarmed. “ D—~— you and yuur aunt too, fora 
couple of artful Jezebels,” replied Mr. Cranley, in a fierce 
tone of voice ; “ but you shall both pack off directly, Coun- 
sellor ———— read your charge against this woman; and 
when you have heard it, drop on your knees before me, for 
not punishing you with that severity the law would inflict.” 

In a pompous tone of voice I began the letter which I 
had a few minutes befere endited; but when I came to the 
part of it which mentioned her former marriage with a ser- 
geant, she actually fell upen her knees, acknowledged the 
truth ef the assertion, and declared that she never should 
have thought of deceiving so-good a gentleman had she not 
been persuaded to do so by her aunt. 

The cid gentleman seemed affected by her sorrow and 
contrition; but enquired whether his housekeeper knew of 
her former marriage; but being assured of the contrary, he 
said, “ Well, Mr. Counsellor, you see then that woman is not 
sv much to blame as we at first imagined; she has been a 
faithful creature to me, except in this instance, and we must 
forgive, if we hope to be forgiven ourselses.” 

Assuming a still greater air of consequence, I said, “ My 
correspondent further adds, that the lawful husband of this 
young woman is now in the neighbourhood of Brushwood; 
it will therefore be necessary to summon him, that | may 
discover how far he is implicated in this nefarious business.” 

“ T will not tell a falsehood,” rejoined Sally, “ for indeed, 
sir, he is in the neighbourhood; but, upon my life and 
soul, it was with the greatest difficulty I could persuade 
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him to consent to my marriage with the Squire; but my 
aunt assured me he could not live many months, or indecd 
| would not Lave imposed upon his honour.” 

“ But had there been no plans formed of sending for a 
physician from London, whose superior skill would enable 
him to force the gout from Mr. Cranley’s feet into his sto- 
mach?” I enquired, fixing my eyes upon the culprit with a 
stedfast stare. 

“ Oh, we are undone! I see we are undone!” exclaimed 
this imperfect agent of iniquity, wringing her hands, and 
bursting into a fresh flood of tears. 

“ Yes, you are, in truth, undone,” I replied; “ and I can 
hang all three of you at the next assizes: yet, I have no 
doubt but Mr. Cranley will act mercifully by you, if you 
make a full confession of your guilt.” 

My client, as | termed him, declared he should be in- 
tirely guided by my direction, and would either punish the 
delinquents according to their offences, or treat them with 
that lenity they had no right to expect, from the injuries 
they had done him, and the still greater which they pre- 
meditated, 

I again repeated, that if the young woman would make 
a full confession of every thing, I should recommend pars 
don and forgiveness; but that if I discovered she had con- 
cealed the slightest circumstance, I would proceed against 
the whole trio to the utmost extent of the law. Thus, by 
alternately soothing and terrifying, we obtained our point; 
and heard a tale of more depth and iniquity than I had 
conceived possible to enter into the human heart. 

As I have already, I fear, trespassed upon my reader's 
time and patience, I shall merely inform them, that the 
sergeant was summoned to our self-formed tribunal, and 
corroborated the truth of his wife’s deposition; each of 
them endeavouring to throw all the censure upon Sally's 
aunt, who had evidently been the designer of the iniqui- 
tous proceeding, yet could never have executed it without 
their concurrence. 
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Before night, the whole party were disgracefully sent 
off from Brushwood, to the joy of Brownrigg, and all the 
other servants. It was with difficulty I prevented Mr, 
Cranley from sending immediately for a lawyer, and leav- 
ing me half his estate. I represented, that he had many 
poor relations, who had a much greater right to his pro- 
perty than I had. 

“Right! Right!” repeated the old gentleman, “ have I 
not a right to dispose of my own as 1 think fit?) Do not 
tcll me of my relations—why, they one and all wish me 
dead. But, as to you, my worthy fellow, you have rescued 
me out of the hands of a nest of thieves; nay, I might 
term them a band of murderers, for they evidently had 
turmed a plan against my life.” So saying, he snatched up 
a sheet of paper, and wrote upon it the following words; 


“ If God should call me this night, I leave half my for- 
tune to George ——-—-—, Esq.; and the other half to be 
divided amongst my relations and servants, as the said 
George » my whole and sole executor, shall think fit, 

Signed on the twenty-first day of . 

in the year of our Lord, 1808. 
WILLIAM HENRY CRANLEY.” 








The next morning, in spite of my intreaties to the con- 
trary, he sent for an attorney, and made a regular will; 
after which, he implored me to recommend a housekeeper 
to him, and promise not to leave Brushwood until she was 
established in her office. I instantly recollected a lady of 
the name of Baldwin, whose husband had left her in great 
distress, and who some time before had requested me to 
procure her a housekeeper’s place. To this lady, therefore, 
I wrote immediately, explaining the situation, and offer- 
ing her a salary of fifty pounds a year. In less than a 
week this excellent woman arrived at Brushwood ; and, in- 
stead of an ignorant superintendant, Mr. Cranley found he 
had an intelligent companion, and a well-informed friend ; 
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who would neither impose upon him herself, or suffer his 
domestics to be guilty of the least species of extravagance. 
The society of a rational and well-informed woman, was a 
relicf to Cranley, which rendered his expressions of gratitude 
actually unbounded; and he declared, with such a companion 
to cheer the last stages of his existence, he should begin 
to fancy himself young again. The servants were no less 
pleased than their master; for they felt the yoke sit lightly 
upon their shoulders, and each declared themselves ready 
to go through fire and water to oblige Mrs. Baldwin. 
Having passed six weeks at Brushwood, I prepared for 
my departure, to the regret of my worthy old friend; but 
business of a family nature required my presence in the 
metropolis, and therefore I was compelled to take leave, 


(To be continued.) 
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WINTER. A COMPLAINT. 


“ 'Tis done; dread Winter spreads its latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer'd year.” 


I was silently contemplating the noble spectacle of bloom- 
ing nature; I was proudly gazing on that sublime picture, 
in which every stroke of divine might, presented to my 
heart a token of divine love;—when, behold! issuing from 
the icy womb of eternal snows and storms, sad and sullen, 
tremendous winter comes. At his dreaded approach, the 
earth, only a little while ago arrayed in the magnificent 
and rich dress of vegetative life, now ragged and desolated, 
presents but misery and wretchedness; whilst the god of 
light, the sun, her sweet lover, as if mourning for his be- 
loved’s fate, and unwilling to witness her ruin, veils his 
resplendent orb in dismal mists, and reluctantly yields the 
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conquered day to the cheerless gloom of a long and dreary 
night. 

In vain has sweet nature assumed the mild and suppli- 
cating looks of interesting autumn. In vain has she wept 
in tears of dews, in vain has she sighed in breath of ze. 
phyrs: neither ber tears nor her sighs could assuage the 
desolating wrath of the hoary tyrant; he reigns tremen- 
dous. At the howling sound of his terrific voice, the sil- 
very stream, as if panic struck, stops his benevolent 
course; the thrilling cascade checks her wanton sports, 
and the timorous bird ends his lively song: beneath the 
grasp of his deadly touch, the lovely shade forsakes the 
stripped bower, the dried foliage drops from the blasted tree, 
and the flowery verdure dies on the congealed earth; and 
thus, naked and defenceless, is poor Nature abandoned to 
the violating insults of his boisterous winds and lawless 
blasts. 

Oh, gentle Nature! Oh, Nature, my only mother! whose 
generous bounty has supplied my wants with the riches of 
thy fields, with the fruits of thy trees; whose soft mur- 
muring waters, whose sweet whispering breezes, have so 
often lulled my mind and my body to rest, when, forlorn 
and weary, 1 either melancholy sat by the banks of thy 
rivulets, or pensively wandered beneath the shades of thy 
lonely groves. Oh, desolated Nature! receive the homage 
of my filial gratitude in the tear of sympathy and sorrow, 
which I now humbly drop on thy faded and withered bo- 
som. And woe to man! if he eould trample with a 
thoughtless step, or cast an unfeeling look on the sur- 
rounding and majestic wreck of thy former glory !—for it 
is he, O sweet Nature! it is he, whose impious hand, more 
cruel than winter’s bitter frosts, or sunmmer’s scorching 
heats, first scattered over the blossoms of thy virgin youth 
the gloomy horrors and the pestilential seeds of untimely 
devastation and premature death. 

No: the earth on which we tread, has not always been 
strewed with brambles and thorns; nor the sky that over- 
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hangs our heads, overcast and gloomy. As long as man 
did not sully the divine breath that first animated his life, 
nature respected in him the sacred image of the Almighty, 
who had modelled his forms even im his own likeness, 
The earth, charmed and ennobled by his presence, offered 
to him, as a tribute due to his innoccence, a dwelling every 
where enamelled with an ever-glowing, an ever-annexed 
juxuriance, every where enlivened by the ineffable and 
pure light of endless joy and uncorrupted happiness. But 
when man forgot the benevolent hand by which, from an 
ignoble dust, he was elevated to the dignified rank of a 
feeling and thinking being; when in the madness of his 
guilty pride, he aspired even to the sway of the universe, 
that one act of his disobedience and ingratitude, in an 
instant disordered and confused the whole of the heavenly- 
wrought fabric of animated nature, which had, during six 
days, occupied the councils of the Almighty: the earth 
became desolated, rent, and convulsed; it burst forth in 
volcanic eruptions, in overwhelming floods ; the ocean that 
surrounded it, swelled and foamed in tempestuous rage, 
whilst heaven shook with thunder, and flashed with the 
angry lightning. Thus has man stamped every object with 
the horror of his original guilt ; thus his ingratitude and 
disobedience have dictated to the Almighty’s wrath the 
irrecoverable doom which has blasted nature and himself ; 
uow, an outcast in the very empire which had been given 
to him as the noblest apendage to bis earthly grandeur, he 
sees the vilest insect mock his fallen power, and the im- 
pure worm riot on his putrified tlesh; he cannot move 
a step, without treading on some scattered remain of the 
noble and sublime throne, on which in the state of his in- 
nocence, he gloriously sat on earth, the unspotted image 
and the approved envoy of the God of heaven. 

ifow impressively grand is the gloomy horror spread on 
a wintry scene! “% How it exalts the soul to solemn 
thought!” How awfully does the majesty of God display 
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itself, when wrapt in broken masses of black threaten. 
ing clouds, hovering on the scattered ruins of frozen 
worlds! How wonderfully great must that power be, who, 
with equal ease, leads on the gentle zephyr, and whirls 
round the raging storm! who, with the same hand by 
which he directs the obedient stream to its flowery bed, 
can crush and break, even on a grain of sand, the accu- 
mulated waves of the angry sea! Oh, self-murderer! 
how canst thou be so daringly impious, as to rise in open 
rebellion against thy creator, when Nature lays prostrate 
beneath the wrath of his avenging hand! How darest 
thou throw off the yoke of his absolute and redoubtable 
power, when the universe bends under it ‘in respectful 
and submissive awe! Oh, deluded wretch! in order to 
justify and palliate the rashness of thy iniquitous deed, 
plead neither winds, nor blasts, nor glooms: the storm 
that involves thee in an untimely and ignominious ruin, 
arises but from the baseness and corruption of thy heart. 
From that soil, infectious and poisonous, are exhaled those 
pestilential vapours, that darken thy understanding and 
disorder thy reason: thence, and thence only, springs up 
that evil spirit which arms thy hand with a murderous 
dagger, and stains it with thy own blood. 

If winter exalts the soul to solemn thought, so it 
awakens the heart to every generous sensibility, to every 
social feeling. Alas! when ragged poverty is neither 
protected by one shade, nor cheered by one sun’s ray; 
when the earth, neither softened by hard labour’s sweat, 
nor moved by craving misery’s tears, shuts her frozen 
bosom to the multiplied wants of her poor orphan chil- 
dren; what man, bearing the features of humanity, and 
stamped with the adorable character of a christian; 
what man, voluptuously stretched on the downy couch of 
afiluence, and sumptuously feasting at fortune’s luxurious 
banquet, could then refuse to throw his doors, and his 
arms, and his heart, wide open to the plaintive cries of 
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a naked orphan, to the supplicating tears of an helpless 
widow, to the fainting steps of a poor starving, shivering 
wretch? 

Winter has no sooner spread his glooms and sounded 
his blasts, than by an instinct, not only natural to man, 
but even to the brute creation, most of the animated 
beings in nature are impelled to herd together, as it were, 
to oppose and frustrate his fury, by a kind of social com- 
pact. When nature is spread over with damps, and the 
sky with mists, man, bereft of those pleasing sensations 
which he before derived from the loveliness and beauty of 
exterior objects, is in some respects abandoned to himself, 
and in proportion as he feels his own weakness and depen- 
dence, he must become more sensible to the blessings of 
social institutions; he must open his heart with a warmer 
emotion to the cheering converse of enlightened friend- 
ship, and with a thousand-fold greater delight relish the 
sweets of matrimonial life. Yes, when the wintry storm 
rages, and scatters around desolation and ruin, let man 
kiss with reverential gratitude those silken bands, those 
honeyed chains, which link to his destiny an affectionate 
and lovely partner, who not only shares with him the vicis- 
situdes of seasons, but also the still more numerous and 
boisterous vicissitudes of human life! Let bim press thee 
to a bosom swelled with angelic rapture, oh, woman, 
sweet and dear! thou whose innocent smiles, endearing 
voice, and fascinating looks; thou whose heart, so su- 
premely good and so tenderly feeling, can not only add 
sweets to the sweetest spring, but even soften the glooms 
of the dreariest winter! 

N. PRAISINET. 
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CONSOLATION. 


OH! thou who sittest lone amid the bleak rocks of the 
desart; whose unbounded tresses wave loose upon the how}- 
ing blast; or sweep in sportive ringlets round thy snowy 
neck, Why, fair daughter of Affliction! is thy head bent 
down with sorrow, and the lustre of thine eyes bedimmed 
with tears? 

The worm of grief has preyed upon the roses of thy 
beauty; and the angel of despair has spread his dark mantle 
around thee! 

Pour, oh, pour into my bosom, the secret of thy woes; 
wnd, in the sympathizing endearments of friendship, shalt 
thou find relief. My heart shall compassionate thy suffer- 
ings, my tongue shall speak comfort to thy soul. 

Hast thou fallen into the snares of the seducer; or has 
thy frail bark been rifted by the tempest of the passions? 

Why from thy swelling bosom slow bursts that strug- 
cling sigh? adown thy pale cheek why rolls the scalding 
tear of mental agony? 

Lift up thy head, frail child of Mortality! give ear unto 
the voice of Consolation, and reject not the balm that would 
assuage the anguish of thy soul! 

If the smiles of temptation have lured thee from the paths 
of innocence, let not the bitterness of remorse stitle the 
dictates of thy reason; if reproach hath driven thee from 
the habitations of men, let not despair snatch thee from re- 
conciliation with thy God! 

Manifold and great are the errors of humanity, but bound- 
less is the mercy of the Father of Heaven! 

The fountain of his goodness can never be dried up. It 
is as the dew which refreshes the parched bosom of the 
earth, when the sun has exhausted the moisture which 
nourishes her fatness. 

Give ear, O child of Calamity! to the friendly admoni- 
tions of wisdom, and despise not the precepts of truth. 
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Reflect seriously on the magnitude of thine offences, and 
let repentance accompany the retrospection thereof. 

Receive her chastenings with reverence and submission, 
and drink deep of the cup she will present to thy lips. 

The dregs of her chalice are indeed bitter, but their bit- 
terness will procure for thee pardon and peace. 

Give ear, fair daughter of Woe! to the soothing voice of 
religion, and spurn not the arm that would snatch thee 
from the yawning gulph of despair! 

The sound of her voice is as music to the ear: she calls, 
and ’tis pleasant tu.obey. 

She holdeth in her hand the olive branch of peace, and 
pointeth to the mansions of eternal bliss. 

Who can resist when she calls? or who turneth his back 
on her smiles? 

Hast thou not seen the bright glory of the sun, when in 
the sweet season of returning spring, his renovating beams 
sportupon the enamelled verdure of the meads, and deck, 
with smiles of gratitude and joy, the lovely face of reviving 
nature? 

Hast thou not heard, re-echoed from the groves, the 
swelling anthems of the choir, chaunting, from every spray, 
their Maker’s praise, in sweetest strains of melody and love? 
And hath not thy soul partaken of the universal joy? 

Even so, O cheerless wanderer, shall the bright rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness illumine the darkness that over 
shadows thy soul! 

They shall chase away the black mists which sin and 
despair have spread around thee, and pierce the thick veil 
that obstructs the view of heaven. 

Even so shall thy heart thrill, with the sweetest emotions 
of delight, when religion shall have healed the woes which 
now rankle in thy breast. , 

Then shall serenity dwell again upon thy brow, and joy 
shall once more sparkle in the glances of thine eye, 

The roseate blush of health shall again glow upon thy 
tT 2 
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cheek, and thy head shall become erect with the approba- 
tion of thy heart. 

Dry up thy tears then, sweet child of sorrow, and let thy 
bosom rest on the tender mercies of thy God. 

He will wipe away the remembrance of thy sins; he will 
wash thee, and thou shalt be whiter than snow. 

Return into the bosom of thy parents; they will receive 
thee with tenderness and love. 

Let patience and humility be henceforth thy handmaids, 
and thou shalt again be esteemed among the daughters of 
men. 

Be henceforth deaf, O my child! te the syren voice of 
illicit pleasure, lest the voluptuous poison she instils should 
again reach the foldings of thy heart, and thou shouldst 
be for ever sunk in the lowest depths of perdition! 

Her path indeed is strewed with flowers, but the poison- 
ous breath of the adder is intermingled with the delicious 
perfumes they exhale. 

Obey then the counsels of prudence, and the voice of the 
apostle who said, “ fly.” 

And the smiles of joy shall again play round the coral 
portals of thy mouth, and “ thy head shall be anointed with 
the oil of gladness.” 

Farewell, sweet child of Sorrow! cherish in thy hosom 
the love of virtue, and slight not the maxims of experience 
and wisdum. 

So shall the cheering beams of hope gild, with mild lustre, 
the placid evening of thy days, and unfold to thine enrap- 
tured view the gates of everlasting life! 

ALPHONSO, 
February 7, 1810. 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 





(Contigued from page 149.) 





CHAP. VIII. 
IN the course of a few days Cornelia was in readiness to 
take up her abode in the house of her aunt, which was an 
elegant mansion in Stratford Place. No longer suffering / 
under a depression of spirits, she hesitated not to accom- 
pany Lady Clerville to every place of public amusement ; 
and in avery short time was again the lively, fascinating, 
and thoughtless Cornelia. Courtney lost no time in re- 
newing his acquaintance with the gay widow and her 
lovely niece, and, aided by the interesting languor which 
his recent illness had occasioned, appeared a most danger- 
ous object to the susceptible and too enthusiastic Cornelia, 
It is needless to detail the progressive minutia of gallantry 
with which Courtney assailed the heart of our heroine ; it 
is sufficient to state that his assiduities were successful, and 
that he obtained the promise of her hand as soon as the 
term of mourning for her father was completed. Courtney 
affected too much disinterestedness to make any enquiry con- 
cerning her fortune: he had no doubt of its being ample ; 
and Cornelia, imagining her aunt had explained every thing, 
thought it unnecessary to enter into farther particulars. 
Lady Virginia Morney still visited Lady Clerville; and one 
morning, in the course of conversation, happened to men- 
tion the name of Mr. Tibbs, with an insinuation that he 
was a favoured admirer. “ It is true,” she observed, “ he 
is not of noble extraction; but the earl, you know, is poor, 
and as my title is high, and my purse low, it may be no 
bad arrangement, even though he is descended from a 
race of plebeians. Sir Richard, they say, was the only 
son of a butcher; and why should not he who wields a 
knife to slaughter animals for our support, be as respect- 
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able as he who wields a sword to slaughter his fellow crea- 
tures?” Cornelia shuddered at the coarseness of the 
simile; but she was pleased to learn that her friend would 
no longer be annoyed by the attentions of young Tibbs, as 
he had found another object of attraction; and she eagerly 
enquired if Sir Richard and family were in town. “ The 
ladies are not yet arrived,” she replied; “ but they are ex- 
pected in a few days. Pray, are you acquainted with 
them ?” 

“Tam not,” returned Cornelia; “ but my most intimate 
friend is governess to the young ladies.” “ And a delec- 
table undertaking it is,” retorted Lady Virginia, laughing 
satirically ; “ but, pray did your romantic friend in confi- 
dence ever hint any thing concerning her penchant for 
young Tibbs?” “ Her penchant!” repeated Cornelia, un- 
guardedly: “ she despises him,.”—Lady Virginia coloured, 
“ Mr. Tibbs is not altogether an object to be despised by 
such persons as Harriet Montague; and I should think it 
the office of a friend to advise her not to play the hypo- 
crite so much as to slander those whose favour she appears 
so solicitous to obtain.” “ Miss Montague is above hy- 
pocrisy, and wholly unused to slander any one,” returned 
Cornelia, with warmth. “ The subject is not werth en- 
quiry,” said Lady Virginia, putting up her lip, “ and sol 
wish you a good morning.” With these words she flung 
out of the rooin. 

“ I cannot imagine, my dear aunt,” said Cornelia, when 
she was gone, “ why you keep up an intimacy with such s 
character as Lady Virginia; her disposition is certainly un- 
amiable, and her manner far from pleasing. “ Why, to 
tell you the truth,” said Lady Clerville, “ it is an infatua- 
tion I cannet account for; but, in vindication of myself, 
I must declare, that the unfavourable traits in Lady Vir- 
ginia’s character were never discovered by me till after 
your residence among us at Bath. Sir William was int- 
mate with the earl; and his daughter, then a very young 
girl, possessed so much sprightliness and ready wit, that 
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she insensibly stole into favour with nie, and for want of 
better society, I have continued the intimacy. Women, 
my dear, must have companions of their own sex; aud 
unless they have some judicious monitor to direct their 
choice, it is ten to one but they form attachments which are 
not easily shook off.” “ fs it not strange that Lady Vir- 
ginia does not reside with her father?” asked Cornelia. 
“Not atall. The earl is what they call a bon vivant, but 
what | term a bad liver; that is to say, his dissolute pro- 
pensities render it impossible to support a domestic esta- 
blishment with any respectability; so that when his 
daughter is in his house, it is merely on the footing of a 
visitor.” 

Cornelia had soon the pleasure of embracing her friend ; 
and scrupled not to make her acquainted with her decision 
in favour of Courtney. Harriet shook her head reproache 
fully; but perceiving that advice or remonstrance would be 
equally unavailing, she forbore to hazard any thing that 
might offend without serving. At the time appointed, 
Miss Millington gave her hand to Courtney, who took a 
furnished house for his fair bride in Harley Street, and 
where they received the visits and congratulations of their 
frieuds. For several weeks Cornelia had no leisure to 
think of any thing but her present happiness. Courtney 
was the most tender and devoted husband—Mrs. Courtney 
the most agrecable and the most affectionate of wives. 
Matrimony, however, rests on a fragile basis, which is 
likely to be broken by the first rude shock, Lady Virginia 
seemed fated to be Cornelia’s evil genius. Calling one 
morning on her aunt, Mrs. Courtney was so unlucky as to 
meet Lady Virginia in the drawing-room. Lady Clerville 
was not at home, and she was waiting ber return. Corne- 
lia thought it best to do the same; and not being very 
desirous of any particular conversation, took up a vo- 
lume, and glanced over the pages. It happened to be the 
Letters of a Spaniard, during his residence in England. 
Lady Virginia asked her opinion. “I think it an enter- 
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our countrymen with great accuracy, and some shrewdness 
of observation; yet I think he is rather severe.” “ His 
severity is mere sarcasm; he has not experienced those 
deep injuries which might give occasion for a more unfa- 
vourable report. Apropos, my dear, have you ever heard 
any thing more of the mysterious cottager at Bath?” 

Cornelia had almost forgotten the circumstance, and was 
a little surprised at its being retained in mind by Lady Vir- 
ginia. She accordingly replied in the negative, and en- 
quired why the question was put. “ Oh, then Courtney 
has not confessed?” cried Lady Virginia, significantly, “I 
thought new married people had no secrets from each 
other.” “ I am alarmed at the insinuation,” said Cornelia, 
“To what secret do you allude?” “ Nay, my dear, I 
spoke inadvertently. Heaven forbid that I should sow 
discord between man and wife! Bless me, I protest I 
have waited here a full hour. Well, positively I can stay 
no longer; tor I have a thousand engagements. Tell your 
aunt, my dear, that I will call to. morrow.” 

Lady Virginia had effected her purpose, that of planting 
a dagger in the heart of the envied Cornelia. A number 
of circumstances now occurred to her recollection, convines 
ing her that Courtney had some connexion with the 
fair emigré; and she blamed herself for not making more 
particular enquiries. “ Good God!” she exclaimed, “ per- 
haps that woman is really his wife; if so, what will be- 
come of me?” The idea so strongly filled her imagination, 
that it quite overpowered her, and Lady Clerville found 
her almost fainting on the sopha. “ My dear girl, what is 
the matter with you?” cried her aunt, taking her cold 
hand. Cornelia burst into tears, and repeated what had 
been said by Lady Virginia, with her own apprehensions. 
“ Mere spite and malice, be assured,” cried Lady Clerville. 
“T never made any investigation of the matter: I really 
never gave it a thought; but I cannot believe Courtney 
capable of such baseness. I do not even think he has any 
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knowledge of the woman. Llowever, you must not appear 
to suspect him.”—* But how shall [ascertain the truth?” 
“ Let the matter rest; you have no reason to complain of 
Courtnev.”—* That is true; but I feel wretched under 
such an apprehension.”—* To satisfy you, an enquiry shall 
be made. I have a friend at Bath, who will soon make 
the discovery, if it is any foolish affair of Courtney’s. 
Come, come, dry your eyes, child; you must not think so 
seriously on the subject.” Cornelia endeavoured to check 
her emotions; but returned home with a heavy heart. 
Courtney had been out rather late the preceding night, 
and complained of a head-ach in the morning, so that she 
left him in bed. When she came back, she found he had 
heen out, and appeared rather thoughtful. He sat staring 
at the fire, and did not, as usual, rise to give her a chair. 
“ Where have you been all the morning, Cornelia?” said 
he, without looking at her. “I have been making some 
purchases, and then called on my aunt.” “I hope, then, 
you did not pay for what you bought, my love.” “ You 
know, my dear, I never run bills on my own account,” 
“ True; but just now I would rather not have you so punc- 
tilious.”—“ For what reason ?”’— Because I have occasion 
for a small sum; in fact, I lost about fifty pounds last 
night, and have not a guinea left.”—* I am very sorry I 
have not got sufficient to supply you; but I dare say my aunt 
will lend it.”-——“ Oh, curse it, she must not know any thing 
about it. How much have you at the banker’s ?’—“ What 
banker's, my dear?”—‘ Why, your banker's, to be sure. 
llow the girl stares.” Cornelia turned pale and red alter- 
nately. “ Why, Courtney, vou are jesting; surely you 
know I have no money.” Courtney turned round, and 
looked earnestly in her face, “ Ilow much did your father 
leave you ?”—“ Nothing ; he died insolvent. It was owing 
to the exertions of Sidney, that his name did not appear in 
the Gazette.”—“ The devil thank him for it!” cried Court- 
hey, rising in great agitation. “ Why, Courtney, is it 
possible you did not know this ?"—* It is quite possible, 
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ma'am; and a little more candour on your side would have 
saved us both from ruin.” And with these words he flung 
out of the room. Cornelia remained motionless with 
alarm and horror. She reflected on her own thoughtless. 
ness, which had so continually involved her in trouble, 
and spent several hours in unavailing and bitter regret, 


( To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 164.) 





SCARCELY would the lord of the castle allow either him- 
self or us time to take our breakfast, so anxious was he to 
display to us the singular phenomenon of a roasting ox. 
Though the animal was small, compared to those we have 
in England, yet the enormous fire which was necessarily 
made to dress it, united to the plan of men placed at each 
end of it, to turn it by the aid of ropes, gave novelty to 
the appearance, and hundreds of people soon began to col- 
lect in the park. Never did a school-boy appear more de- 
lighted with a birth-day entertainment than did the Laird 
of Dumfries; yet he could not feel completely satisfied 
until Emma accompanied him to view the scene. 

Sheets spread over the poles, formed a kind of encamp- 
ment, judiciously arranged by his lordship’s steward, who, 
of course, acted as master of the ceremonies, and dis- 
played a degree of judgment far surpassing his lord’s. At 
each end of the line of tents were erected two in the form 
of marquees, for the reception of the farmers and their 
families. Though each of the guests were to partake of 
the animal, yet for the farmers’ tables there was prepared 
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tour hams and four large fillets of veal, with a variety of 
vegetables, and trays filled with puddings and pies. None 
of the servants in Dumfries Castle had been in bed the 
preceding night; for the jack was going and the oven heat- 
ing during those hours which the superior members of 
the family had devoted to sleep. 

At two o'clock, upwards of a hundred and fifty persons 
sat down to dinner; and I candidly allow I never befure 
witnessed a scene which afferded me so truly a gratify- 
ing sensation. The lord of the castle, as my friend 
the old applewoman had represented, shewed himself to- 
tally destitute of pride; for he actually waited upon his 
tenants, and was desirous of having their wishes, as well as 
their wants supplied. When dinner was ended Lady D——s 
approached the farmers’ table, and in the sweetest language 
expressed a hope, that every attention had been paid them ; 
each of the company arose, and gratefully declared them- 
selves more than satisfied; when Mr, Morgan, the steward, 
proposed drinking her Jadyship’s health. Bumper glasses 
were circulated round the table—* Health and happiness, 
and long life to the Lady of Dumfries Castle!” resounded 
from near fifty general voices; though the toast was then 
only drank by the parties who occupied the two marquees. 

Emma at that moment displayed the most refined proof 
of sensibility by bursting into a flood of tears, ‘“ My be- 
loved girl,” said her anxious mother, “ whence arises this 
emotion? I expected to see you participate in the hap- 
piness you diffuse.” , 

“T do participate in it,” replied the angelic creature ; 
“but there is no accounting for the singularity of our sen- 
sationgs, Fleasure, my dearest mother, you know, fre- 
guently produces tears, when the heart is capable of feeling 
it to excess.” 

“ True, my love,” rejoined the attached mother, gazing 
upon the object of her tenderness, as if doubting her’s had 
proceeded from a pleasureable cause. Then turning to me, 
she said, “ Ought we not, ny dear sir, to express our good 
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wishes likewise towards the present happy group?”— 
Taking the hint, I poured out a bumper, and though no 
poet, as my readers will discover, I gave the following 
spontaneous toast, or more properly speaking, sentiment: 


“« May the worthy assembly I now behold here, 

Long live to enjoy the fruits of the year; 

And may they look forward, with hearts blythe and gay, 
To the annual return of this blest happy day !” 


The delighted guests filled their glasses, and drank the 
toast with three cheers; the sound of which attracted his 
lordship’s attention, and he came hopping forward to en- 
quire the cause of the sound; when hearing it, he ex- 
claimed, “ You are a clever fellow! a clever fellow, upon 
my soul!” After taking leave of the marquee party, the 
eondescending Emma visited the group assembled in the 
tents, which consisted of daily labourers, their wives, and 
children; or small farmers, who rented eight or ten acres 
of land. 

With the same amiability of manners which Emma 
had displayed towards her opulent visitors, she accosted 
her more humble dependants: who, from possessing less 
refined notiens, returned her salutations with more free- 
dom of language, though with every external mark of re- 
spect. 

“T winna leet the taste be drunk teel your ladyship 
heer'd it,” said a man, apparently about fifty, who sat at 
the head of the table; then filling a bumper, he exclaimed, 
in the true Scotch dialect, “ May yeer ladyship leeve arle 
the deeys of yeer leef; and may yeer bairnes be as leek ye 
and his lairdship as the seeds of an ote upon its starlke.” 

Emma, hearing this native mark of grateful affection, 
turned towards me, and, with a smile, said, “ Confess, 
that flattering as was the sentiment you gave, that unso- 
phisticated being has surpassed it.” Before I could either 
vindicate my seutiment or allow my rival’s superiority, the 
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lord of the domain summoned us to the spot where he was 
talking to Mr. Morgan, the steward. 

“My dear Emma,” said he, “ you proposed having a 
fidler, aud all the young people dancing in the park; but I 
intend to give the old ones some amusement, and at the 
same time make sport for myself: the old women shall 
jump in sacks for these silk -handkerchiefs, and the old 
men shall run races with Jeather thongs round their legs.” 

The expressive countenance of Lady Dumfries displayed 
her aversion to this species of amusement, which even in 
idea seemed to afford her husband so much delight. “ No, 
jor heaven’s sake, Lord Dumfries,” said she, “ do not in- 
vent any kind of amusements which can lessen that respect 
we ought all to feel towards age. Pardon me, for saying, I 
would not witness such a degrading recreation, if you 
would give me a thousand pounds.” 

“ Then let it alone,” replied Lord Dumfries, in a surly 
accent. “ Your notions, I perceive, madam,” lic continued, 
“are too refined for me; but d me, if I will not do 
what I think proper, and no woman on earth shall dictate 
to me; so Morgan, go and tell the old women, that six of 
them are to jump twenty yards for a beautiful piece of real 
India handkerchiefs, which I will divide into three lots 
the first that gains the mark shall receive four of them; 
the second, three; and the third, two; for there are nine in 
the piece, and they cost me eight shillings every one, or 
my name is not Dumfries.” 

Away went Morgan to fulfil his wise lord’s orders. The 
proposition, to my astonishment, was received with shouts 
of joy; and six old women, the youngest of whom I am 
certain was near seventy, declared themselves ready to 
htart. 

Neither Mr. or Mrs. Oswald had furtunately heard the 
conversation between their daughter and this contemptible 
little lord; and what I considered equally fortunate, nei- 
ther of them, upon joining us, offered any objection to the 
plan. Lady D——— did not make the slightest reply to 
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her brutal husband’s declaration, that no woman upon 
earth should dictate to him; but immediately directed her 
steps towards the castle, saying, as she withdrew her arm 
from mine, “ If my mother should enquire for me, have 
the goodness to imform her, I find myself rather fatigued 
with standing.” 

Though my ideas coincided with those of the amiable 
Lady Dumfries; yet I was persuaded I should totally lose 
his lordship’s good opinion, if I was not a spectator of the 
sport; I thereiore reluctantly beheld the old women tied 
up to their chins in their respective envelopes. One of the 
poor creatures fell before she had jumped a dozen paces, 
The spectators ran to assist her upon her legs again; but 
she dectared herself unable to make any further efforts, as 
she feared she had actually broken her hip-bone. 

“Well, never mind, my old girl; you shall have a silk 
handkerchief for your spirit,” said the wise inventor of the 
sport. “ Carry her to the housekeeper’s room,” continued 
he, addressing two of his servants, who were jcintly sup- 
porting the poor creature. “ And, hark ye, tell her to 
sluice the old woman’s hip well with arquebusade water.” 

“ Gad, I am not sorry Emma did not happen to see this 
cursed tumble,” he added; “ for she would have attacked 
me with my own weapons. And, to tell you the truth, 
she is more of the Tartar than I expected; but, as Captain 
Dixon advises, I will bring her down in her wedding 
shoes. Would you believe it, the little gipsy has twice 
since our marriage tried to make the grey mare the better 
horse? But I silenced her nicely about the old women; 
did I wot, my fine fellow ?” 

This he said with as great an air of exultation as if he 
had performed the most heroic exploit; but finding I did 
not make any immediate reply to the question, he added, 
“ Why, d—— me now, ! dare say you think I was to 
blame? But Dixon it was who advised me to it. I have 
a great mind to goin, and beg her pardon.” 

“ Do so, my lord? for you will show your sense by it.” 
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“To you really think I shall?” he eagerly enquired. 
“ Unquestionably,” I replied. He in an instant skipped 
away from me, and returned in a few minutes, singing the 
chorus of a song which thus ended : 





“ The falling out of lovers is the renewal of love.” 


I began to think this little laird not quite so contemptible 
a creature as I had at first imagined; and agreed with 
Oswald, in the opinion that his temper was excellent: yet 
I easily discovered, that Captain Dixon, or any other art- 
ful character, could persuade him to become a perfect 
tyrant. What Dixon’s motive could have been, for at- 
tempting to sow the seeds of discord between two newly- 
married people, did not at first strike me; but as he was 
of the present party, I resolved to watch all his actions, 

I had accidentally heard one of the respectable farmers’ 
wives reprove a very pretty girl, who was her daughter, 
for suffering Dixon to put his arm round her waist. “ Did 
I not caution you,” said the anxious mother, “ even against 
speaking to that vile libertine? Would to God he had 
never come into our neighbourhood; and I fear many a 
foolish girl will have reason to wish the same.” 

Dixon, and his friend Captain Gordon, had both betted 
high upon the old women with the Laird of Dumfries ; 
and though I actually did not see any bribery, yet 1 
thought the women on whom his Jordship had _ betted, 
evidently slackened their pace after Dixon had whispered 
sumething to each. Be that as it may, Lord Dumfries lust 
iive-and-forty guineas to each of his guests; and from 
what L understood of their family connections, it was not 
very likely that either of these gentlemen could have af- 
iorded to pay his lordship, had they lost their bets; for the 
lather of the one was an exciseman, and the other kept a 
chandler’s shop at Glasgow. 

Dinner was soon announced, and Enima joined us, look- 
ing more beautiful than I had ever seen her. My attén- 
tion, however, was chiefly directed towards Dixon, who 
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appeared to have neither eyes nor ears for any other person 
at table; and I then traced the source of the advice he had 
given the unsuspicious husband. Soon after the removal 
of the cloth, Mr. Morgan, the steward, entered, and re- 
quested to know whether the dancing was to begin, or 
whether the young party were to wait until Lady Dumfries 
joined them again. 

“ The young fellows, I suppose, are all anxious to select 
their favourite lasses?” sail the lord of the castle. “ No, 
my lord,” replied Morgan, “ it is the young women who 
are most anxious to begin dancing; for the lads have for 
the last hour been amusing themselves with vaulting over 
the broad ditch at the end of the park; and the lasses, I 
believe, are fearful some accident should happen to their 
lovers or brothers.” 

“And do they vault well?” demanded his lordship. 
* Most capitally,” the reply. “Can you vault, Dixon? 
If you can, I'll have a trial of skill with you; for I skim 
through the air with the rapidity of a swallow; and if t 
have a pole I can depend upon, I will be bound to vault 
over a ditch six yards in width.” 

Dixon and Gordon both professed their skill in the 
science of vaulting, or rather springing, by the aid of a 
pole, over an immense space. And though Emma in- 
treated her husband not to engage in such a dangerous 
amusement, he laughed at, though he seemed flattered by 
her fears; de¢laring, that while he was at college, none 
of his companions would venture to vault or spring with 
him. 

“Jf you are determined upon this dangerous species of 
amusement,” said Emma, “ for heaven’s sake, do not drink 
any mare wine. In that case I will witness the exhibition, 
though I would almost as soon see you ascend in a bal- 
loon.” Flattered by having the object of his affections to 
behold that superiority which the Laird of Dumfries Castle 
felt certain he possessed over his guests, he instantly rose 
from the table, and we all followed him to the spot where 
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the young men were displaying their feats of dexterity. 
Lord Dumfries examined the pole which the young farmers 
had been using, and declared it perfectly strong; then, 
turning to both his military companions, he said, “ {’ll bet 
you twenty guineas each, I clear the ditch, and likewise 
the bank on the other side.” 

“ A bet!” exclaimed both at the same moment. The 
agreement was scarcely uttered before the feat was per- 
formed. Loud shouts proclaimed the victor’s prowess; 
and if I had not seen it, I could not have thought it pos- 
sible for any man to have sprang such a number of yards, 

“ Now,” continued the victor, “I will bet the same sum, 
that you, neither of you, can do what I lave dune.” 

‘‘ The bank [ shall not attempt,” replied Dixon; “ but I 
will jump the ditch with any of these young men.” 
“Then you acknowledge my superiority, do you?” de- 
manded the little hero. “I acknowledge, that your body 
is lighter than mine, and, of course, that you can bound a 
greater distance ;” rejoined the disconcerted captain, draw- 
ing forth his purse to pay the lost bet. “ No,no, you may 
win yet, Dixon; for Vil bet upon young Malcome’s head.” 
The young farmer seemed to feel his pride elated, and 
seizing the pole, was over in an instant. Dixon, with an 
vath, desired him to throw it over; but on stooping to 
pick it up, exclaimed, “Oh, my God!” and clapped his 
hand to his side, pretending to be seized with a violent 
spasm. 

“What is the matter?” each enquired, with a greater 
ilegree of solicitude than the pretended sufferer deserved. 
“ Support me, for heaven’s sake!” said he, in feeble ac- 
cent, throwing himself into Captain Gordun’s arms, and 
drawing his breath with as much well-feigned difficulty as 
if he had been at the point of death. 

Lord Dumfries was unfortunately at the other side of the 
ditch, and observing the well-acted part, yet believing it 
io be real, he desired the pole might be thrown again to 
lim. Fager to give assistance to the spasmodic gentle- 
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man, he did not give himself time to fix the point of the 
pole secure; it yielded to the jerk, flew up with the ill- 
fated being who had depended upon its sustaining assist- 
ance, and he fel] upon his back with a force inconceivable. 
A scream from Lady Dumfries recalled my attention from 
Dixon. 1 scrambled down the bank, and saw Lord Dum- 
fries apparently lifeless; yet, not aware of the dreadful 
consequences, I had flattered myself he was only in a 
fainting fit. 

We loosened his cravat, and sprinkled water upon his 
temples, and seeing he began to revive, I desired the ser- 
vants to assist me in moving him; upon which he uttered 
a scream, which at this moment seems tu reverberate upon 
my astonished organs. The back-bone was actually broken 
hy the violence of the fall; for the lower part unfortu- 
nately came in contact with the stump of a tree, Though 
the surgeon of the neighbouring town happened to be pre- 
sent, human skill was vain; and the exquisite torture the 
hapless man went through, far exceeded the power of lan- 
guage to describe. 

Perfectly sensible, yet completely aware of his situation, 
upon being, with the greatest difficulty carried to his bed, 
he desired every person to quit his apartment except Mr. 
Oswald and myself. He even breathed with the greatest 
difficulty; and every word he articulated, seemed to act 
like a dagger to the part: yet, in that trying moment, he 
displayed a degree of fortitude far beyond what I had ex- 
pected. Having informed his father-in-law that he was 
certain he could only live a few hours, he intreated him to 
name what sum he wished to have settled upon his daugh- 
ter, independent of her jointure; “for my heir at law,” said 
he, “is a selfish character, and incapable of a generous 
act.” It was in vain that my friend Oswald informed him 
he was perfectly satisfied with the marriage settlement. 
“ No, no,” he replied; “ it would have been sufficient for 
an elderly woman; but my dearest Emma is of an age to 
enjoy the blessings of fortune, which L have robbed her of, 
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by my folly: ought I not, therefore, to make her some re- 
compence?” Oswald again declared himself perfectly satis- 
tied; “ but my dear son,” said he, “ it is possible a lawful 
heir to your title and estates may be in embrio; and under 
this idea, I intreat you to let an attorney instantly be sent 
for.” 

The sufferer’s countenance beamed with joy at this sup- 
position. “ Oh, God!” he fervently exclaimed, “ grant 
my prayer! Grant that my beloved Emma may become @ 
mother !” 

A servant was instantiy dispatched for the attorney, 
who arrived in less than two hours. Ten thousand pounds 
funded property was added to Lady D———’s jointure, 
and five thousand bequeathed to her sister Eliza; whilst 
every thing was arranged with great precision, in case of 
the birth of a male or female heir. 

Could my admiration of the amiable Emma have been 
increased, it certainly must have been by the delicate at- 
tention she paid to her suffering lord; for had he been the 
object of her fondest affection, she could not have testified 
greater affection or concern. That concern, however, was 
not confined to bodily sufferings; for, like an angel, she 
pointed out the glorious reward which attended even a 
death-bed repentance, if it proceeded from the heart. The 
soothing tones of her voice—the persuasive powers of her 
eloquence, acted as a balsamic cordial to the wounded 
mind of her dying husband. At her request a clergyman 
was sent for, and they both received the sacrament. 

Though the surgeon had imagined a very few hours 
must terminate his existence; yet near six-and-thirty 
elapsed before a mortification took place, the first symptom 
of which was an excessive drowsiness; fur the excessive 
torture he had suffered prevented the opiates from taking 


effect; and in that state of torpor the ill-fated Laird of 


Dumfries Castle Jay until the following evening, when, 
without a sigh or a groan, he expired. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE REPOSITORY; 
OR, 
LITERARY VARIETIES. 


----— 


NO, Ill. 


LE COMMANDEUR DE SILLERY. 





AS this knight of Malta, who was ambassador from 
France to the Pope, was one day walking with the Vene 
tian ainbassador, in the square before the beautiful church 
of the Gesu, at Rome, (where it appears there is always air, 
even in the hottest day of summer,) he said to him, “ What 
en odd thing it is that there should be always something of 
a breeze here; can your excellency account for it ?’—“ Per- 
fectly well,” replied the Venetian, “ upon a tradition that 
bas been long current in this city. The devil and the 
wind were one day walking together in the streets of Rome, 
when coming to the Jesuits college, in this place, the devil 
said to the wind, ‘ Pray be so good as to stay here a mi- 
nute or two, I have a word to say to these good fathers 
within.’ The devil, as the story goes, never returned to his 
companion, who has been waiting ever since for him at the 
door.” 

An ofhcer of rank in his army having ill-treated a peasant, 
he ordered him to be made to live, for a few days, upon 
wine and meat. The man, tired of this very heating diet, 
requested permission to have some bread allowed him. The 
knight sent for him, and said to him, “ How could you be 
so foolish as to ill-treat those persons who put bread into 
your mouth? The peasants,” added he, “ are slaves to the 
gentieman and the soldier, and they, in their turns, are 
slaves to the devil.” 
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MICHAEL ANGELO, 


Tus great man, from his infancy, showed a strong in- 
clination for painting, and made so rapid a progress in it, 
that he is said, at the age of fourteen, to have been able to 
correct the drawings of his master Dominico Gillandai. 
When he was an old man one of these drawings being 
shewn to him, he modestly said, “In my youth I wasa 
better artist than I am now.” 

His quickness of eye was wonderful: he used to say, that 
a sculptor should carry his compass in his eye ; “ The hands, 
indeed,” said he, “ do the work, but the eye judges.” 

Of his power of eye he was so certain, that having once 
ordered a block of marble to be brought to him, he told the 
stone-cutter to cut away some particular parts of the marble, 
and to polish others. Very soon an exquisite figure starts out 
from the block. The stone-cutter looked amazed; “ My friend,” 
says Michael Angelo, “ what do you think of it now?” “I 
hardly know what to think of it,” answered the astonished 
mechanic ; “ it is a very fine figure, to be sure. I have in- 
finite obligations to you, sir, for thus making me discover 
in myself a talent which I never knew I possessed.” 

Angelo, full of the great and sublime ideas of his art, 
lived very much alone, and never suffered a day to pass 
without handling his chissel or his pencil. When some 
person reproached him with living so melancholy and soli- 
tary a life, he said, “ Art is a jealous thing; it requires the 
whole and entire man.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF ADMIRAL DE CULIGNY. 


Tue manner of life of this illustrious personage is thus 
described by his ancient biographer :— 

As soon as the admiral had quitted his bed, which in 
xeneral was very early in the morning, and had wrapped 
his night-gown round him, he knelt down, as well as his 
attendants, and made a prayer, after the custom of the 
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French Huguenot churches; after which, while he was 
waiting for the time of the sermon, which was preached 
every other day, accompanied with the singing of psalms, 
he gave audience to the deputies of the churches that were 
sent to him, and was employed in public affairs, Occa- 
sionally he had business after the sermon till dinner-time. 

When dinner was ready, his household servants, except 
those who were immediately employed in preparing the 
necessaries of the table, all waited in the great hall, where 
the table being laid, the admiral, with his wife by the side 
of him, stood at the top of it. If there had been no ser- 
mon that morning, a psalm was sung, and then the usual 
benediction ; which ceremony a great number, as well of 
German colonels and captains as of French officers, who 
were asked to dine with him, can bear testimony, he ob- 
served, without ever omitting a single day, not only in 
his own house and when he was quiet, but even while he 
was with the army. 

When the cloth was taken away, he rose, as well as his 
wife and all his attendants, and either returned thanks 
himself, or caused his chaplain to do it; and observing, 
that some of his household could not regularly attend 
the prayers in the evening, on account of their occupations 
and armusements, he ordered that every one of them should 
present themselves in the great hall after supper; and 
then, after singing psalms, a prayer was said. 

The number of the nobility of France who, in imitation 
of the admiral, began to make this religious establish- 
ment in their household, was wonderful. He, indeed, in 
person very often exhorted them to be religious; not 
thinking it enough, that a master should live himself 
piously and holily, if by his own example he did not take 
care that his servants did the same. It is certain, that the 
virtue and piety of the admiral made him so extremely 
respected by those of the catholic party, that, without the 
fear and dread of torments and of massacre, the greatest 
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part of France would have been converted to the same reli- 
gious opinion and discipline. 

When the time for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
approachell, he called together all his household, and re- 
presented to them, that they must not only give an ac- 
count to God of their past life, but of their passions; and 
he reconciled those persons who had been quarrelling. 
If any one of his servants did not appear to him to be 
sufficiently prepared to understand, and to have a proper 
veneration for the holy mystery, he himself took the pains 
to instruct him; and if he saw any of them who persisted 
in their evil courses, he used to declare openly and before 
them, that he had rather remain alone in his house and 
wait upon himself, than keep a set of wicked servants, 
The admiral besides, had so high a regard for the disei- 
pline of the colleges and the instruction of children, that 
he looked upon them as particular favours from heaven, 
and used to call them seminaries of the church, and schools 
of piety. He used to say, that it was ignorance of letters 
that had thrown thick darkness, not only around the state, 
but around the church, in which the papal power has 
taken its rise and progress, and which has so complete 
an authority over the minds of the blind and of the bi- 
goted, that it did to them, according to the ancient poets, 
what the god of wealth and of hell, whom they call Dis, 
did to night and to darkness. This induced him to build, 
at a great expence, the College of Chatillon, in a fine air 
and situation, where he supported many eminent professors 
of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, as well as 
many young students, 

The most striking proof of M. de Coligny’s high inte- 
grity and freedom from covetousness is, that though, from 
the great offices and dignities which he filled, he was able 
to benefit himself and to gain great wealth, as most per- 
sons in his situation would have done, he never added to 
lis paternal estate a single acre of land, and though he 





was a rigid economist, yet, on account of the number ef 
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persons of all ranks who came to him on public business, 
und whom he treated in the most hospitable manner, so as 
to expend upon them what his own frugal disposition 
would have laid by, he died greatly in debt, and left a 
considerable mortgage upon his estate. 

One circumstance should not be passed over in our ac- 
count of this very excellent man, that incredible union 
of mind, of affection, and benevolence, which was ever 
preserved between the admiral and his two brothers, so 
that they really appeared to have but one soul amongst 
them. 

The admiral* was murdered at the age of fifty-five years 
and a half. He was of a middling stature, of a ruddy 
complexion, well propurtioned in his limbs, and of a calm 
and serene countenance. His tone of voice was mild and 
agreeable; but he spoke with some difficulty. His whole 
air and his walk were extremely decorous, and exhibited a 
pleasing gravity. He drank very little wine, ate very little, 
and never slept more than seven hours; and since the last 
peace, he never suffered a day to pass over without putting 
down in writing, before he went to bed, in his paper jour- 
nal, what things worthy of remembrance had happened 
during the time of the last troubles. 

His journal being found after his death, and brought to 
his sovereign, Charles the Ninth, his most inveterate ene- 
mies could not withhold their admiration of the modera- 
tion and of the tranquillity of his mind. Since the peace, 
when he retired to La Rochelle, he used to read every day, 
morning and night, a sermon of Calvin upon the Book of 
Job; telling his friends, that the history of that patient 
sufferer was his consulation and general remedy in all his 
calamities, 





(To be continued. ) 
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* See an interesting Poem on the subject, in our last. 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE, 


uMrTHOD OF PREPARING KINDLING BALLS FOR LIGHTING 
FIRES, WHICH MIGHT BE USED WITH GREAT ADVANTAGE 
INSTEAD OF WOOD, 


TAKE equal quantities of coal, charcoal, and clay, the 
two former reduced to a fine powder, well mixed and 
kneaded together, with the clay moistened with water; 
ind then formed into balls of the size of hens’ eggs, and 
thoroughly dried. They may be made so inflammable as 
to take fire in an instant, and with the smallest spark, by 
dipping them in a strong solution of nitre, and drying them 
again; and they would neither be expensive nor liable to 
spoil by long keeping. Perhaps a quantity of pure char- 
coal, reduced to a very fine powder, and mixed with the 
solution of nitre in which they are dipped, would render 
them still more inflammable, 

Fire balls of the size of goose eggs, composed of coal 
and charcoal in powder, mixed up with a due proportion 
of wet clay, and well dried, would make a much more 
cleanly, and in all respects, a pleasanter fire, than can be 
made with crude coal, and would not be found more ex- 
pensive, Itis probable that, in composing fire balls, a cer- 
tain proportion of chaff of straw, cut fine, or even of 
saw-dust, might be employed to advantage. 





SAVOURY POTATOE DUMPLINGS, 


Take any quantity of potatoes, half boiled; skin them, 
and grate them to a coarse powder; mix them up with a 
small quantity of flour, 1-16th, for instance, of the weight 
of the potatoes. Add a seasoning of sweet herbs, pepper, 
and salt, with a small quantity of hung-beef, grated, or 
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pounded red-herring. Mix the whole with boiling water, 
und form it into dumplings of the size of a large apple 
roll them in flour, and put them into boiling water; le: 
them boil moderately till they rise to the surface of the 
water and swim, when they will be found sufficteutly done, 
Those who chuse can use melted butter to them; but thes 
require NY Suuce 





A BAKED POTATOE PUDDING, 


7 a ’ ° , 
Pweive ounces of potatoes, boiled, skinned, and mashed; 
one ounce of suet, and an ounce of Gloucester cheese, 









grated fue. Mia these weil with a small quantity of milk 
or cream, and as much boiling water as will bring it to the 
thickness of a stiff batter, and bake it in a tin dish 
Hung-beef, grated fine, will give ita bigh favour. 
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Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—FEvening full dress made of Paris net, worked 
sound the bottom witha gold border; short sleeves of white 
satin, trimmed with Jace—Cestus or girdle of gold.—Cor- 
nelion clasp.—HHead-dress tastefully dressed with tiara of 
gold. 





Fig. 2.—Opera dress of India muslin; body and sleeves 


trimmed with lace.—Cap of Pomona green satin, with sil- 
Hg | ver flower.—Girdle and shoes of the same.—Tippet of 
swansdown. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE DROP OF WATER. 
A PERSIAN FABLE, VERSIFIED, 


COME, my Muse, again inspire 
Thy vot’ry with poetic fire ; 
Instruct me rightly to transpose 
Each sentence of unfetter’d prose. 


As stories tell in days of yore, 
Some hundred years ago, or more, 
In Persia’s aromatic dells, 
Where balms and odorific smells 
Delight the sense with sweets sublime, 
And purify the torrid clime ; 
A cloud with liquid freight was seen 
To float along the blue serene : 
Onward it came from distant skies, 
To where old Ocean's billows rise ; 
There hanging o’er the briny road, 
It ’gan to lighten of its load, 
A superficial drop forsook 
The buoyant cloud, and downward took 
x 2 
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Its course tuwards the expansive sea, 





Vast or ean of immensity : 
Through realms of air it rapid fell, 
And if my tale I rig! tly tell, 

It sunk within the watery way, 
And thus was quickly heard to say : 
‘* What am lL now, what do I seem 
In mighty Neptune’s rolling stream ? 

A partial thing, completely Jost 

Amidst such heaps of waters tost.” 

But scarcely had it left the skies, 

Aud thus began to moralize, 

When straight an oyster rose to view, 

And in this drop of water drew; 

Where long it lay from light conceal'd, 

Till time its particle congeal'd 

Into a pearl, as crystal bright, 

A crude consistence to the sight. 

At length, by Jupiter's decree, 

'l’ explore the bottom of the sea, 

A youth, whose fancy bade him rove, 

Through shelly cave and coral grove, 

Descended to the sandy ground, 

And soon this little jewel found ; 

Then quickly rising with his treasure, 

His soul delighted out of measure, 

He to the Persian court convey'd 

This tribute of the crystal glade, 

Where soon each envious smile it shar'd, 

And on a splendid crown appear'd, 

On regal days, in robes of state, 

Where on a throne the monarch sate ; 

His teet with velvet sandals bound, 

Aud flattering courtiers cringing round, 

This lucid and high-valued gem, 

Bedeck’'d his golden diadem ; 

Aud e’en till now it doth adorn ) 

The royal blood in Persia born, 
By each succeeding monarch worn. 
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Then let not man, who's fated here 
To wander through life’s humble sphere, 
And waste his substance in the shade, 
While others sport the gay parade, 
Like insects ov a summer's day, 

That spread their plumage proudly gay, 

Ere pine or murmur at his birth, 

Or think bimself of little worth ; 

For reason speaks in language plain, 

That nature nothing made in vain ; 

All that exist in air or flood, 

Or vivid flame, or shady wood, 

Is form’d for ornament or use, 

And do to various ends conduce ; 

Though here condemn'd to daily toil, 

Unknown to fortune’s favour’d smile ; 

Yet when the final trump doth sound, 

Whose blasts shall shake creation round ; 

When this stupendous rolling world 

From its huge axle shall be hurl'd, 

And all that sleep entomb'd in earth, 

Again shall rise to second birth; 

Then lifted on seraphic wing, 

Obedient to th’ Almighty King, 

The soul shall take its airy flight 

To regions of unsullied hght, 

Where round Jehovah's throne divine, 

Ten thousand rainbow glories shine ; 

And thongh perhaps he may appear 

A being of small value there, 

Yet he, whose all-discerning ken, 

Detects the hidden thoughts of men, 

Whose eye no human art can shroud, 

May choose him from the mighty crowd, 

And let him live supremely blest, 

In mansions of eternal rest. 

JOSEPH HAWKINS 

Finsbury, Feb, 10, 1810. 
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LINES, 


BEEN BLOWN FROM ITS STALK. 


AH! what could-tempt thee, hapless flower, 

To brave the winter's dreary hour, 

And give thy tender beauties birth, 

Ere spring had cheer'd the drooping earth? 
Til wert thou form’d the raging winds to dare, 
Or stem the blast that strips the forest bare ! 


Yet all was blooming, all was gay, 

And sweetly dawn'd the rising day, 

When gently sporting o'er thy bed, 

Deluding sun-beams rais’d thy head. 
But, ah! though Zephyr breath’d a flatt’ring tale, 
False was the morn, and faithless was the gale! 


Mistaken flower! the storm has risen, 

And veil'd in clouds the face of heaven ; 

Has frown’d severe, and bursting wild, 

Where late thy tender blossom smil'd, 
Swept o'er thy shrinking leaves, and howling round, 
Kent thy slight stalk, and stretch'd thee on the ground! 


Nor thou alone, ill-fated flow’r, 

The victim of a ruthless hour ; 

For, oh! like thee, I late have seen 

The child of beauty smile serene : 
Tillo’er the morning of her days so fair, 
Consumption breath’d, and poison’d all the air! 


Ah! then, like thee, while youth was warm, 
She bade farewell to ev'ry charm ; 
No longer hail'd the face of day, 
But sicken'd, droop’d, and pin'd away! 
Like thee, pale snow-drop, wither'd in her bloom, 
And sunk, regretted, to an early tomb! 


Varch  # 1810, OSCAR. 








UP A SNOW-DROP THAT HAD JUST 
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THE MAID I ADORE. 
A PARODY ON * THE GARLAND OF LOVE.’ 


OH! sweet is the song, when of love are its numbers, 
And sweet are the sounds of the poet's fond lyre, 
And sweet is the zephyr o'er rose-buds that slumbers ; 

But sweeter is Rosa, the maid 1 admire! 
Then I'll sing to my Rosa, the beautiful Resa, 
The song of affection, in accents all glow ing ; 
For truth tells my heart she’s the Maid I adore. 


She stole to my heart, and its peace turn'd to anguish, 
But soon her smile tanght me to laugh at despair ; 
Then let those who're despis‘d by some maid, learn to languish, 
For Rosa is kind, quite as kind as she’s fair! 
Then [il sing to my Rosa, &c. 


Once at lovers I laugh'd, in the scornful persuasion, 
That love was unwortl:y, nor fit for man’s ear ; 
But yielded the moment I felt his invasion, 
And surrender'd to one whom, as life, I hold dear, 
Then I'll sing to my Rosa, &c. 
J,M, L. 
Murch 3, 1810. 


ee 
SPRING. 


HAIL genial Spring! sweet season of delight! 
At thy return all nature smiles serene ; 

Fair blooms the landscape on the ravish’d sight, 
And new-born glories heighten ev'ry scene. 


Thy gentle zephyrs breathing o’er the floods, 

Dissolve the north wind’s adamantine chains, 
And chase fell winter from our native woods 
To Alpine hills, or Zembla’s frozen plains ! 
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From yonder grove, where late tempestuous driv’n, 
Loud howl'd the blast o’er many a leafless spray ; 

Soft on each whisp'ring gale upborne to heav'n, 

In strains melodious swells the grateful lay. 






No ruthless gunner, with unpitying eyes, 
Now spreads wide havoc thro’ the echoing meads, 

But free as air each feather'd songster flies, 

Where pleasure beckons, or where fancy leads. 


Soon as deep-ting’d with streaks of early red, 

The blushing East proclaims the approaching dawn, 
The skylark, warbling, leaves his grassy bed, 
And springs exulting on the wings of morn. 


Yes, halcyon spring! thy blessings, uncontin'd, 
Through all creation varied charms impart, 

And whisp'ring pleasure to the troubled mind, 

Soothe ev'ry pang that reads the drooping heurt. 





Say, who could view the glorious scenes around, 
And not breathe praises to His bounteous Aand, 

Who scatters plenty o'er the verdaut ground, 

And pours such blessings on a siniling land f 






Whether at eve my wand’ring footsteps tread 
Where forests wave in ev'ry gale that blows, 
Or where, slow winding thro’ the flow’ry mead, 
In gentle murmurs soft the streamlet flows. 






Parent of good! alike my soul adores 
The matchless bounty ev'ry scene displays, 
And fird with rapture, high exulting soars, 
In joyful hymns of gratitude and praise ! 
ALPHONS®O. 
March 7, 1810. 
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SONNET. 


“ We know not what a day may bring forth.” 


HOW unsearchable are the ways of God, 
In his almighty providence, and love, 
And justice ;—but who shall escape his rod? 
(The mighty one in glory thron’d above) 
Who shall escape his rod and mighty pow’r? 
E’en the most holy, virtuous, and good 
Fall early victims!—Mark but youder flowr— 
In simple modesty adorn’d, it stood 
And bloom'd but yesterday the garden's pride ; 
But soon the clouds lower'd, and the storm arose, 
Then ere the morning’s dawn it droop’d and died! 
So fares the christian flow’r, the human rose, 
Bow’d down with adverse storms it falls an easy prey, 
But mark—the soul will rise to everlasting day ! 


a — 


THE LOVER. 


WHEN Love first alarm'd my young heart, 
Beauty’s accents, like balm, fell upon it ; 
And when from my Jane doom’'d to part, 
I marmur'd my woes in a Sonnet. 


While away from the maiden, I strove 

With the Muse to beguile each sad minute ; 
But found that it foster'd my love, 

And danger to peace still was in it. 


Yet when on the light wings of hope, 
I retarn’d to the lovely-one’s dwelling, 
On my way I gave fancy full scope, 
And in thought each fond love-tale was telling: 


But, ah! how deceptive is thought! 
How mute is delight! for at meeting, 
With tears her bright orbits were fraught, 
And speechless was my fan ied greeting. 
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SOLUTION 
OF A CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


BIY bed is a place where I own I forget 
All my toils, all my trouble, and care ; 
But my anger I think ‘tis much best to remit, 
Ere I venture to place myself there. 


Else how can I hope that my sins are forgiv'n, 
Shou'd death seize me ere morning appears ; 

Or how ford the “ great pulph” betwixt sinners and heay'n, 
Which the “ rich mau” hcard mention’d with tears. 


No— we must forgive all, or we cannot lie down 
(Our offences so numerous are); 
Were we worth twice the riches of good Bedford town, 
Or, alas! we may wake to despair, 
c— s. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


THE communication with which we were favoured by “ Poeticus,” 
fs certuinly original; but it is defective in composition, and we must 
take the liberty of rejecting it. 

* Floresk.” will accept of the same apolagy, for which we have the 
supe reason, 

The Valentines came to hand after our Apollonian Wreath for the 
month was made up, They are now out of season. 

The * Petition for a Wife” is too ineorrect for insertion. 

We are sorry that N. Fraisinet’s last pious and elegant production 
came too late to appear this mouth, We are always happy to enrich 
our publication with his valaable commanications. 

Oscar might rely upon our readiness to comply with his request, 
had not our Apollontan Wreath been made up previous to the receipt 
of his last favour. 

The hint concerning an Obituary, &c. is under consideration; the 
plan may perhaps be adopted in our next volume. 


en 
ERRATUM in our last. 


In the Death of Admiral Coligny, page 170, line 33, read 
Amid the battle’s roar, unmoe'd he stood, 
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